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The Poetry of the Future 

by poets who are also musicians, as the Elizabethans were. 
And, in conclusion, I should like the impossible — an interested 
public with sufficient taste to know if a work is well or badly 
written, sufficient liberality of mind to appreciate novelty 
when it has talent, and sufficient liberality of purse to afford 
its poets at least as much remuneration as its boot-blacks and 
policemen! Richard Aldington 

REVIEWS 

CONVENTION AND REVOLT 

Convention and Revolt in Poetry, by John Livingston Lowes. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. 

In the last few years so much has been written in defense 
of radicalism in poetry, so much has been said of the hamper- 
ing restrictions of what is regarded as conventional, conserva- 
tive verse, that now perhaps it becomes necessary to defend 
the classics against what we may call the "New Academism" 
of the radicals! Such a defense (although of course the 
classics do not really need defense — they are permanent and 
defy abuse) has now been prepared by Mr. Lowes. What 
he has done is to reinstate the classics as the radicals of their 
day and age; to show that conventions are created by usage 
and acceptance, but that as these conventions cease to be 
inspired by the breath of life they must be discarded or re- 
habilitated and new ones created in their place. He has thus 
shown that although revolt has always the aspect of novelty 
and complete modernism, it is historically ancient and re- 
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current in the great tradition of verse. It is no yawning 
gulf, no precipice incapable of being jumped or bridged, and 
cutting off all approach from the rear or front. It is rather 
a law of growth, to be balked at the cost of life itself. It is 
evident therefore at the outset that Mr. Lowes is not out of 
sympathy with the radicals, nor yet unduly startled or 
alarmed by them. At the same time he is not without a back- 
ground, as too many critics of modern verse have been, espe- 
cially many of the radicals themselves; and the wisdom in- 
spired by this background has given him a wise tolerance and 
even temper in discussing his subject, too often lacking in 
partisan criticism of the present new movement. 

Beginning with the roots of convention, which are of the 
essence of art itself — the acceptance of illusion rather than 
the experience or fact, the need of a communicative medium, 
the use of the symbol for the thing; then examining the 
growth and decay of conventions, the question of how far 
originality may dispense with or accept conventions, the in- 
evitability of reaction; Mr. Lowes goes on to consider in 
detail the problems of poetic diction, rhyme, metre and vers 
libre, prose and verse rhythms, the incursions of prose, and 
other important phases of the subject in relation both to the 
tradition and to the "new poetry"; finishing with a chapter 
on the Anglo-Saxon tradition. 

One of the most interesting and provocative of all his chap- 
ters is that on Rhyme, Metre and Vers Libre, in which he 
shows that the restrictions of metrical verse are far less 
than the inexpert might imagine. Here his distinction be- 
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tween the two rhythms of verse that follows a regular metric 
pattern, or rather his exposition of these two rhythms, is more 
clearly stated than I have ever seen it elsewhere. After ad- 
mitting that "metrical verse imposed restrictions upon the 
freedom of ordinary speech — which is merely to say, in other 
words, that verse is a convention of art, whose very essence 
is restraint," he goes on to show that this restraint is not 
after all unduly rigid, as follows: 

Now there is a fundamental fact which the protestants, if I under- 
stand them, overlook. Upon the length or the development of the 
larger, infinitely varying rhythmic units, metre does not impose any 
limitations whatever. These are free. They are merely taken up 
into and merged with another rhythmic movement. Let me make 
clearer what I mean. The movement of regular verse is a resultant, 
a resolution, of two rhythms, one of which, taken alone, tends to- 
wards restraint. There is in verse, on the one hand, the metrical unit 
— that is to say, for our present purpose, the line. There is, on the 
other hand, what we may designate as the sentence rhythm or 
cadence, if the line length and the sentence rhythm uniformly coin- 
cide (as they do in some of Pope's couplets, for example) we get 
monotony, deadly and intolerable. If there is only the sentence 
cadence, without the beat of the line, there is variety, but it is merely 
the variety of your speech and mine, when charged with emotion in 
varying degrees. Metrical verse, that is not sheer doggerel, is built 
upon the harmony of both. Behind the endlessly weaving rhythms 
of the sentence cadences beats steadily, in the best verse unobtru- 
sively, the rhythm of the line. 

By this too it may be seen why verse that scans accurately 
may yet have no rhythm whatever, a fact too generally 
ignored by the prosodists! 

It is unfortunate that one has not the space for a com- 
plete exposition of Mr. Lowe's book; particularly one would 
like to dwell on his chapter, Originality and Conventions, in 
which he shows that originality consists in its power to re- 
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create beauty out of old conventions quite as much or more 
than in its power of invention. "The supreme test of orig- 
inality is its power to give us the sense of a footing on 
trodden and familiar ground, which all at once is recognized 
as unexplored." One would like to quote at length many 
passages equally illuminating and suggestive, but one can 
only conclude with the advice to all poetry lovers — radicals 
and conservatives alike — to read the book themselves. It has 
but one fault; the bad habit of indulging in quotations to 
illustrate a point, when such quotation is unnecessary and 
really detracts from, rather than enforces, the statement; 
but this is a very minor annoyance. 

Mr. Lowes has covered many if not all the points under 
discussion during the last few years ; he has gone over the 
battlefield without omitting any of the scars, and with full 
recognition of the strategic merits of both sides. He renders 
no decision, and although one instinctively feels that his 
taste is conservative, it is a very liberal conservatism, and he 
accepts willingly and enthusiastically all that the radicals 
have to offer. Indeed, he is even a little too timid and tem- 
perate about expressing himself on just what the "new 
poetry" may add or fail to add to the great tradition. We 
are too near, he says, to judge our contemporaries. A hun- 
dred years from now the good will have been sifted from the 
bad: "The happy lecturer will find the house swept and 
garnished, and will have the simple task of discoursing on 
the early-twentieth-century classics; but I shall not anticipate 
his list!" Rut that is just what we wish Mr. Lowes would 
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do. Why the timidity? Certainly it is not shared by Mr. 
Lowes' confrere, Professor Phelps of Yale, who has mani- 
festly failed at the job. Mr. Lowes on the contrary has 
shown himself in this book abundantly qualified to furnish 
us with just what is so sorely needed — disinterested, fresh, 
purely aesthetic, competent (and therefore authoritative) 
criticism of the poets who are writing today. Must we have 
only Griswolds, and worse, for the unhappy lecturer of a 
hundred years hence to refer to? Now that Mr. Lowes 
has prepared this excellent general groundwork, we wish 
that he would go on and give us a series of lectures, in like 
detail, on the subject of our contemporaries. 

A. C. H. 

A PRIZE-WINNER 

The Old Road to Paradise, by Margaret Widdemer. Henry 

Holt & Co. 

One is tempted to examine this book with unusual care, 
because it has just received the emphasis of a prize. Or let 
us say half a prize — perhaps an even greater honor, since 
thus Miss Widdemer's name is paired with Carl Sandburg's. 
For this book and Cornhuskers, as we announced last month, 
divided the prize of five hundred dollars awarded by the 
Poetry Society of America and Columbia University for the 
best book of verse published in 1918 — a circumstance which 
reminded us that Poetry had not yet reviewed it. 

The book contains much graceful verse and a few lyrics 
of higher quality, songs which lack only the final poignancy 
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